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COMPAGNIE MARITIME BELGE 
“BELGIAN LINE” 


COMPAGNIE MARITIME CONGOLAISE 
“BELGIAN AFRICAN LINES” 


ANTWERP: Belgian Congo, Lobito, East and South-West Africa, North and South 
America, Persian Gulf. 

MATADI: Angola - New York. | 

Accept cargo from New York and Antwerp for Northern Rhodesia via Lobito. 








Managing Agents: 


AGENCE MARITIME INTERNATIONALE S.A. 
ANTWERP BRUSSELS 
61, REMPART STE. CATHERINE 41, CANTERSTEEN 


Agents in Africa : 
Berra: East African Shipping Agency, Avenida Paiva de Andrade 47. 
Dar ES SALAAM: Agence Belge de l'Est Africain, Princess Margaret Quay I. 
Ki1GoMA: Agence Belge de l’Est Africain P.O. Box 4. 
MomsBasa: Mitchell Cotts & Co. (East Africa) Ltd. P.O. Box 141. 
Wigglesworth & Co. (Africa) Ltd. P.O. Box 1507 (Booking Agents for North and 
South America). 
TANGA : Wigglesworth & Co. (Africa) Ltd. P.O. Box 180. 


Agents in Great Britain : 
Elder Dempster Lines Ltd.: Congo and Angola service. 
M. Maclaine & Co. (London )Ltd.: North and South America service. 
McGregor Gow & Holland Ltd. : East and South African service and Persian Gulf service. 
Walford Lines Limited: U.S. A. -Lobito service - Antwerp/ Rhodesia via Lobito service/ Rhodesia, 
Continent via Lobito service. 


Agent in Northern Rhodesia : 
Leopold Walford (c. a.) Ltd., Collet House, King George Avenue, N’Dola. P.O. Box 1567. 
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THE KEY TO BETTER TRADE CONNECTIONS ! 


For Authoritative and Timely Commercial Information on 
Yugoslavia, for Business Opportunities in Yugoslavia, read 
the most widely circulated Yugoslav Trade Publication 


Yugoslavia Export 


Distributed in more than 80 Countries all over the 
World 


Write for your Subscription Now! 
Yugoslavia Export, Zagreb, Opaticka 4, Yugoslavia 
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To make good roads and good aerodromes 


GOOD BITUMEN 
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Binding and waterproof, bitumen is an important petroleum _ 
product. Bitumen is building fine surfaces for transport ae 
in all the continents of the world. A recent challenge to Shell’s cap 
Research Laboratories has been to provide aerodrome 
runway surfaces at critical areas where kerosene spillage and 
the great heat of jet engines at take-off make for excessive 
wear. Bitumen mixed with epikote resin (another petroleum 
derivative), although still in the development stage, 

promises to be the answer. 


... partners in African progress 
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GHANA’S SECOND FIVE 
YEAR PLAN 


By E. 


run from July 1959-1964 following immediately on 
the First and Consolidated Development Plans which 
together covered an eight year span and involved an 
expenditure of £118 million. These plans, which paved 
the way for the second plan, had their main investment in 
communications, public works and general services and on 
this framework the new economic development can be built. 
It is estimated that development requirements over the 
next five years will be in the region of £243 million without 
allowing for a further £100 million needed to increase 
and develop the hydro-electric potential. 
Investment in the Ist and 2nd plans : 


T: SECOND DEVELOPMENT PLAN in Ghana is planned to 


First and 


Consolidated Second 

plans plan 
(£°000) (£°000) 
Agriculture and natural resources 7,616 24,668 
Industry and trade i .. ome 24,533 
Electricity . 4 440 8,765 
Communications sa .. 35,955 53,010 
Local and regional governments 6,000 18,852 
Education a pe .. 17,390 27,852 
Information and broadcasting .. 1,176 2,677 
Housing ae os -. tee 17,000 

Health, sanitation and water 

supplies - . 15,033 43,650 
Police and prisons -« mae 7,677 
Miscellaneous . 13,549 13,684 
Totals 117,522 243,166 


The full total available from all sources for the second 
plan is about £90 million, this includes £50 million free 
reserves held at July 1959 and £25 million which may be 
available on a long term loan through the Cocoa Market- 
ing Board. 

It can be seen that the task of development is considerable 
and as funds are not fully available it has been decided to 
make a start on a number of selected projects which will 
provide an opportunity to increase reserves or borrowing 
power at a later date. These total £124,444 and have 
capital investments as follows : 


Agriculture and natural resources 10,425 
Industry and trade 14,005 
Electricity : 7,000 
Communications - 28,679 
Local and regional government 9,220 
Education is 6s 6 de .. 14,150 
Information and broadcasting - . ae 
Housing i ie - i 7,093 
Health, sanitation and water supplies 19,675 
Police and prisons is “a 4,786 
Miscellaneous es i a i - Se 


M. Bird 


At the beginning of the second five year plan work on 
several projects included in the first plans was unfinished 
and funds, totalling £15 million, will be needed for their 
completion. These funds will have to be found from 
monies intended for the second plan and will, therefore, 
increase the total capital needed over the next five years. 

While the first plan was largely concerned with the 
development of communications and public works, the 
second plan concentrates on agriculture and industry. It 
is expected that Ghana will remain predominantly an 
agricultural country and industry, therefore, will be mainly 
concerned with the processing of crops and in the exploita- 
tion of the various mineral resources. In addition to these 
basic industries, the manufacture of products which have 
been shown to have a market in Ghana and which will 
assist in the balance of payments will be encouraged. 


AGRICULTURE. The following table shows the breakdown 
of investment in the various regions of agriculture under 
the second plan (£7000): 








Immediate 

Total implemen- 

plan tation 

Agriculture 12,973 5,000 

Agricultural credit 1,000 500 

Animal health sa 2,499 999 

Forestry oe s rh = 1,502 641 

Fisheries a + - 7 500 200 

Cooperation - ” 194 85 
Agricultural Development Corpor- 

ation mm in - .. 6,000 3,000 

Totals .. 24,668 10,425 


The six main targets are to raise the yields of the cocoa 
industry, to establish large acreages in rubber and bananas 
in the wet south-west ; to establish the foundations of a 
cattle industry ; to raise the yields of cereal in the Northern 
region ; to bring the Volta flood plain under irrigation 
and to study and promote the use of fertilizers. 

About two-thirds of the working population lives by 
agriculture which contributes a large proportion of the 
national income and the foreign exchange. Exports of 
agricultural products must be increased to pay for the 
imports of heavy machinery and equipment required for 
the hydro-electric and other development projects and also 
to relieve the strain on the balance of payments caused by 
the necessity to import food for the rapidly growing towns. 

The structure of the Agricultural Development Corpora- 
tion was fully reviewed in 1958 and its functions, as defined 
by the Government, were to induce and help private persons 
to establish, in cooperation with the Government, 
plantations or fishing enterprises ; to establish plantations 
cooperatively with Ghanaian farmers if they will perform 
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or pay for, unskilled labour ; to experiment with small 
mixed enterprises of the Gezira (Sudan) type ; to establish 
storage and processing facilities throughout the country ; 
to establish a series of 50-100 acres holdings of crops whose 
commercial value it wishes to demonstrate to farmers ; 
and after careful investigation to participate in wholesale 
food distribution if this is considered feasible. As can be 
seen from the table, the Corporation has been granted 
£3 million to implement this programme. 


INDusTRY. The following table shows investment in the 
various industrial groups under the second plan (£7000) : 


Immediate 
Total implemen- 
plan tation 
Industries (Government investment 
in Industrial Development Cor- 
poration, Hotels. etc.) 15,000 10,000 
Ghana Commercial Bank 300 300 
Aid to African business 1,000 500 
Industrial promotion a ‘e 500 250 
Commercial development (Accra) 5,000 1,500 


Diamond Market Building - 50 50 








Tourism and Casino project 1,450 950 
Geological survey » - 4,000 385 
Mines inspectorate .. sa be 86 5 
Labour department .. me 7” 147 65 

Totals... 25,311 15,418 


The import of consumer goods has been increasing 
rapidly over the past few years and will continue to rise 
unless local industries can produce the required commodities. 
Specially high priority is to be given under the second plan 
to not less than 600 factories of varying sizes which will 
produce a range of over 100 different products. The 
economy of the country has been prepared for an increase 
in industrialization through the groundwork made under 
the first development plans during which such services as 
electricity, water, transport and technical training were made 
available. With the advance of education many young 
people will be seeking work in the towns and will need to 
be provided with employment and, in addition, industrial- 
ization will provide a means of diversification of the 
economy which is becoming increasingly necessary. 

To implement an industrial expansion programme Ghana 
will stand in need of both capital and “know-how” and it 
is fully agreed that while help will be rendered by 
Ghanaian industrialists, the main assistance over the next 
five years must come from foreign industrial firms, the 
Government having made it clear that they will welcome 
capital from all sources. The official policy was reiterated 
in the National Assembly in September 1958 during a 
speech by the Prime Minister in which it was shown that 
industries are divided into three categories, (1) industries 
reserved entirely for the Government ; (2) those industries 
in which Government participation is mandatory; (3) 
industries open freely to private enterprise. The first 


section concerns railway transport, electricity and water 
sold to the public, broadcasting, atomic energy, armament 
manufacture, telecommunications and the export of cocoa. 
The second list covers only alcohol, alcoholic beverages and 
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narcotics. The third list embraces all other industries not 
already included which covers a wide range. The major 
interest of the Government lies not in reserving special 
industries for Government operation, but in ensuring that 
all concerns, in whatsoever capacity, observe special rules, 
which are to observe and recognize trades unions, to train 
Ghanaians for posts of responsibility and whenever feasible 
to employ them in such posts and to use local raw materials 
as fully as possible whenever they are available. 
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ETHIOPIAN RIVER PROJECTS 


HE ETHIOPIAN GOVERNMENT has decided on a survey of 
| the water resources of the country in view of the 
expected industrial expansion which would be possible 

if power and electricity were readily available. 

The two main schemes proposed at present are the 
development of the Blue Nile Basin, covering 120,000 
square miles and the hydro-electric project under way at 
Koka on the Awash river some fifty miles from Addis 
Ababa. The Blue Nile, an important tributary of the 
River Nile, rises in Lake Tana and flows through Ethiopia 
for some considerable distance before joining the main 
river. While in Ethiopia it is known as the Abbai. 


The Government has organized a Department of Surveys 
and Water Uses within the framework of the Ministry of 
Public Works and Communications. Ethiopian students 
are being trained as engineers and technicians but it will 
still be some years before a sufficient number are qualified 
to carry the work of the department and in the meanwhile 
assistance is being given by the United States through the 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation and the US Coast and 
Geodetic Survey which will co-operate with the Ethiopian 
Government in organizing and establishing the department. 
The initial agreement is for assistance in surveying the Blue 
Nile Basin but this will be extended to cover other areas 
when this work is well advanced. 


The Ethiopian Government is particularly interested in 
achieving three objectives initially: 

1. The investigation of the principal Ethiopian Blue 
Nile Basin water use and consumptive requirements, 
from which knowledge the government will be in a 
better position to safeguard its rights and develop its own 
agricultural programme to meet the rising needs of an 
increasing population. 


2. The investigation of the principal economic 
potentials for the lands and waters of the Ethiopian Blue 
Nile River Basin by water projects so as to place Ethiopia 
in a position to select specific projects for further investi- 
gation and survey for the purpose of raising capital for 
development, in order to expand the national economy. 


3. The establishment and organizing of an Imperial 
Ethiopian Government Technical Department devoted 
to National Surveys, Engineering Charts and Water Use 
Developments, which after several years of experience 
would become responsible for the study and develop- 
ment planning of all national water resource developments 
in Ethiopia. 


Such a department would be responsible for public 
land reclamation, irrigation planning, investigation of 
hydro-electric power, investigation and development of 
ground water resources, the national geodetic survey 
and establishment of national datum, hydrographic and 
navigational charts, and engineering data concerned with 
gravity, magnetism, etc. 


The multi-purpose Blue Nile River Basin Investigation 
Programme has been active now for about 12 months, and 
has completed 350 linear miles of first order triangulation 


arcs covering an area of 18,000 square miles. Three 
hundred-and-twenty-two linear miles of first order levelling 
has been completed and two positions for astronomic 
position determined. In addition—1,400 miles of arcs and 
56,000 square miles of first order triangulation have been 
covered by aircraft. 


An aerial survey of the Blue Nile River Basin has been 
completed by a United States firm. The information 
compiled, including 20,000 photographs, is being used 
in the programme. A land study is in progress over 
difficult territory and several reconnaissance trips pro- 
viding useful information have been undertaken with 
the aid of the US Bureau of Reclamation. 


One of the most important of the hydro-electric projects 
actually under construction is at Koka, on the Awash 
River some fifty miles from Addis Ababa. This scheme 
will provide electricity and power not only to Addis Ababa 
but also to the two new fast-developing industrial towns 
of Dire Dawa and Harar, and vast areas of the Awash 
River Basin will be brought under irrigation for agriculture. 


The reservoir at Koka is planned to cover an area of 255 
square miles and to contain, after allowing for evaporation, 
some 1,500 million cubic metres of water which will be 
available for the generating of electricity and for irrigation 
purposes. Fifty-four 1,000 hp turbines with a 43,000 
kilowatt capacity are to be installed—these will have a 
generating power of 105 million kwh annually. The cost 
of the project is in the region of £4.3 million and this money 
has been made available through a reparation fund paid by 
Italy. The work is being divided into two stages, the first 
is scheduled to be completed by November 1959, the second 
by May 1960. The whole construction is being undertaken 
by Impresse Italiane all’Estero of Italy and is being carried 
out in accordance with the plans of the Norconsultants. 


The two areas benefiting under this scheme are both 
suitable for industrial development. Raw material, power 
and transportation are in the main available and the only 
railway line now in use in Ethiopia is routed through this 
region. The most important development is expected 
round the three main towns of Addis Ababa, Dire Dawa and 
Harar, while those industries most closely connected with 
agriculture will be sited further into the agricultural areas. 





SARKIS M. TCHIRKINIAN 


(Export & Agencies Division) 


P.O. Box 71 
Omdurman, Sudan 
Exporters of Gum Arabic, Sesame, Groundnuts, 
Beans, Oilcakes, Chillies, Senna, Henna, Colocynth 
and Hibiscus 
Foreign Manufacturers Representatives 
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Some Aspects of Insurance in Southern Africa 


By D. I. Kinlock, ACII (Manager for South Africa, Pearl Assurance Co, Ltd) 


the Union of South Africa, South West Africa, the 

High Commission territories of Bechuanaland, Basuto- 
land and Swaziland, the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and Portuguese East Africa. For the purpose 
of this article our remarks are confined to the Union of 
South Africa, South West Africa and the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, as it is in these territories that 
by far the greatest volume of insurance business is trans- 
acted. 


Ti TERM “SOUTHERN AFRICA” in general usage means 


The development of insurance in Southern Africa over 
the past 150 years has followed the classical pattern in other 
comparable overseas territories. Originally the insurance 
companies were represented by general agents at the main 
ports, and these general agents held wide powers to conduct 
insurance business on behalf of their principals in Britain. 
Communications were of course slow, and therefore the 
general agents accepted risks, issued policies and settled 
claims largely without reference to the insurance company 
except by means of regular accounts and returns. 


By the turn of the century the population having grown 
considerably and communications improved, a tendency 
began to develop for the insurance companies to establish 
their own Branch Offices in the Union, until today, while 
many principal agencies still exist, the structure of the 
insurance market increasingly resembles that in any other 
highly developed industrial economy. In any sizeable town 
may be found branches and sub-branches of a number of 
insurance companies operating through a network of 
agencies inthe area. Similarly, important firms ofinsurance 
brokers are now established in Southern Africa and are 
equipped to give technical advice to their clients on the 
many complexities of insurance. 


In the Union of South Africa there are today nearly 200 
insurance companies and representatives of Lloyds’ writing 
the various classes of insurance. Of these approximately 
half are overseas offices having their Head Offices in 
Britain, the European Continent or the United States, 
although the vast majority of overseas companies are of 
British origin. 


Rather more than half the insurance business is written 
by what are popularly known as Tariff Companies, that is 
to say Companies which, as regards Fire Insurance and 
Motor Insurance, have agreed to adhere to certain minimum 
scales of rates, although they compete freely with one 
another in the other classes of insurance, such as Marine, 
Storm, Loss of Profits, Accident and Sickness, etc. Apart 
from the Tariff Companies, however, there are many 
independent insurance companies which fix their own rates 
and conditions for all classes of insurance, and finally there 
are representatives of that great institution, Lloyds’, which 
of course operates quite independently. 


The insurance market in Southern Africa is highly 
competitive. At the same time in certain classes of 
insurance, notably Motor, the adverse underwriting results 
give cause for some concern. Where distances are con- 
siderable between the principal centres of population, motor 
transport is of great importance. The density of vehicles 
in the cities is high, and high speeds are common on the 
open road. These are undoubtedly contributory factors to 
the unsatisfactory motor insurance results over the past 
decade. Motor insurers have had cause to give much 
thought to this problem, which is not easily solved. In 
the final analysis the cure must rest largely in the hands 
of the man behind the wheel. This, however, is not a local 
problem, but is one which unfortunately manifests itself in 
many parts of the world. 


Most of the insurance companies operating in the Union 
of South Africa also operate in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, although naturally on a smaller scale, 
having regard to the smaller population and lesser degree 
of industrial development. 


In the field of life assurance the great landmark was the 
establishment in 1845 of the Mutual Life Assurance Society 
of the Cape of Good Hope, which is today South Africa’s 
largest Life Office and is now known as the “‘South African 
Mutual”. Since that time numerous other local offices have 
been established, and also a number of the great British 
Life Assurance institutions have a large and growing 
business in the territory. 


Life Assurance in Southern Africa is generally obtained 
through the activities of full-time life assurance representa- 
tives employed by the Life Offices. The system thus follows 
that in the other Dominions. The life assurance representa- 
tives are normally remunerated solely by commission, and 
are trained and assisted by salaried officials. The volume 
of new life assurance completed annually by the life 
assurance companies is high in relation to the European 
population, although not as high as in the United States. 


The companies also cater for the Indian and Coloured 
communities and to a very limited extent for the Africans. 
The insuring of African lives is, however, still in its infancy 
and is fraught with difficulties. It is nevertheless to be 
expected that in the years to come the insurance market 
will meet this challenge and devise ways and means of 
extending to the indigenous peoples the benefits of life 
assurance. 


The activities of insurance companies in the Union are 
regulated by the Insurance Act of 1943 (as amended in 
subsequent years), and in the Federation by the Insurance 
Act of 1956. In each territory a Registrar of Insurance is 


responsible for the due observance of this legislation and 
helps to protect the interests of the insuring public. 
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The Head Office of the Pearl Assurance Co, Ltd, for the 


Union of South Africa in Johannesburg 


Some indication of the growth of the importance of 
insurance in Southern Africa over the past ten years and 
of the contribution which it makes to the national economy, 
may be gauged from the following figures relating to the 
Union of South Africa. 


In 1948 the net premium income of all insurers transacting 
insurance business other than Life was some £11,000,000, 
and by 1958 this figure had risen to something in excess of 
£30,000,000. On the Life Assurance side the annual 
premium income in 1948 was approximately £21,000,000, 
and in 1958 over £50,000,000. In the same period the 
assets held in the Union by Life Assurance Offices increased 
from £162,000,000 to over £340,000,000. At the present 
time something in excess of £125,000,000 is invested in the 
public sector of the economy by Life Assurance Offices, 
and this figure of course takes no account of the substantial 
sums invested in the private sector (debentures, mortgage 
bonds, preference and ordinary shares, etc.), nor does it 
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take into account the investments of the short-term insurers 
(those who confine their activities to classes of insurance 
other than Life). 


The economic development of the Rhodesias and with 
it the growth of the insurance services available has followed 
very closely that of the Union. This was perhaps inevitable, 
as Southern Rhodesia has basically the same legal system 
(Roman/Dutch law) as the Union, and a large proportion 
of the private enterprise in the Rhodesias is represented by 
offshoots of Union concerns. Industrial development, 
however, came much later in the Federation and is therefore 
on a small scale when compared with South Africa. As a 
result, the activities of the insurance companies north of 
the Limpopo are very largely controlled through the 
principal offices of these insurers in the Union, generally 
either in Johannesburg or Cape Town. It is to be expected 
that gradually as the degree of industrial and commercial 
activity in the Federation grows, a larger and more autono- 


mous insurance market will develop within the borders of 
the Federation. 


In a short article of this nature it is, of course, not possible 
to give more than a very brief outline, but it will be seen 
from the few facts mentioned that not only is the insurance 
market highly developed and competitive, but it is undoubt- 


edly playing a vital and major role in the growing economies 
of the territories reviewed. 
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WESTERN NIGERIA’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMME 


on all fronts by Premier Obafemi Awolowo’s Western 

Nigerian Government to speed and improve the 
education of the people and to totally eliminate mass 
illiteracy in the Region. 


A N IMPRESSIVE MAJOR BATTLE is being won simultaneously 


Western Nigeria’s Action Group Government gives top 
priority to education, regarding it as the chief stimulant to 
progress in all other fields. It is significant that no less 
than 36 per cent of Western Nigeria’s £100 million Five 
Year Economic Development Plan (1955-60) is devoted to 
education. 


On the conventional front some 1,110,386 boys and girls, 
a sixth of the total population of the Western Region, are 
receiving full-time instruction in Western Nigeria today. 
Five years ago the school population was under 500,000. 


The Awolowo Government introduced, in January 1955, 
free universal primary education. This was the first such 
venture on the African continent; it is without doubt a 
major milestone in the political, social and economic 
development of Nigeria. The school population increased 
overnight from 460,000 pupils to 813,000. It has been 
growing by leaps and bounds ever since, until in 1959 over 
1,037,000 children are enrolled in primary schools. 


Secondary education was developed simultaneously while 
primary school expansion was in progress. In 1954 there 
were only 55 approved secondary grammar schools in 
Western Nigeria with a student enrolment of 9,259. By 
1959 the number of grammar schools has risen to 134 and 
the student population to 18,754. 


Furthermore, in 1955 a three-years’ course in secondary 
modern schools was inaugurated, and now there are 96 
public and 166 private secondary modern schools in the 
Region, with an enrolment of 43,507 pupils. 


The Government is currently giving the highest priority 
to technical education to help meet the demand for trained 
personnel being stimulated by the agricultural and industrial 
revolution now under way. 


A trade centre costing £200,000 was opened at Sapele in 
1955 and two more, at ljebu-Ode and Oshogbo, were 
opened this summer. Sites are being acquired in other 
areas for two more trade centres. Already courses for 
carpenters, sheet metal workers, blacksmiths and welders, 
electricians, bricklayers and masons, and wood machinists 
are functioning. 


Plans for two Technical Institutes, designed to provide 
professional training for those who have completed a 
secondary modern course and wish instruction in a wide 
range of technical and commercial subjects, have been 
completed. 


With such comprehensive technical education projects 
under way, with a total capital cost of over £1,600,000, it 


‘ 


was felt necessary to recruit the services of an international 
expert. Dr. Adam Skapski, of the Ford Foundation, is 
currently conducting a technical education survey in the 
Region. In addition to studying the technical education 
requirements in relation to those of the whole Nigerian 
Federation, Dr. Skapski is also reviewing the courses of 
instruction to be offered in the various types of technical 
institutions now being established in Western Nigeria. 


Dr. Skapski has already given a series of important 
recommendations to the Western Regional Advisory 
Committee on Technical Education. These include some 
reorganization in Trade Training Centres, the issue of 
uniform trade training certificates, the formation of a 
Committee for Continuous Educational Reform within the 
Ministry of Education, and a suggestion to put inter-regional 
cooperation in technical education and training on a new 
basis. 


As the wish for instruction spirals so too does the need 
for teachers. To meet the initial heavy demand for trained 
teachers consequent upon the introduction of free universal 
primary education, the Government opened a new Regional 
Teacher Training College and encouraged voluntary 
agencies and local authorities to increase the streams in 
existing colleges and to open more Grade II and Grade III 
Teacher Training Colleges. 


Some five years ago teacher training colleges were turning 
out only 800 teachers a year. Today there are over a 
hundred of these colleges and over 10,000 students are 
currently being trained. 


Last summer Ohio University launched a six-year teacher 
training project on behalf of the International Cooperation 
Administration. Ten specialists, headed by Dr. Lavern 
Krantz, have already organized a regional training college 
and the first fifty Nigerian teachers are undergoing a one- 
year course of instruction. 


The project is designed to raise the standard of instruction 
in primary schools. The ten Ohio University experts will 
be in the Western Region until 1960 when they will be 
relieved by the second of three teacher teams from the 
University. 


Fifty teachers are being trained annually in languages, 
arts, social studies, crafts, physical education, health and 
arithmetic. Throughout the first and future courses 
arrangements have been made so each member of the Ohio 
University team has a Nigerian counterpart being trained 
in the United States. The idea is to develop specialists in 
order to provide a permanent Nigerian staff to run the 
training college by the end of the six-year programme. 


In addition, three members of the Ohio team are running 
two-year courses in shorthand, typing, book-keeping and 
office organization in order to provide trained office staff. 
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The Awolowo Government has also embarked on a 
scholarship programme, which includes provisions for 
students of promise to be trained in university institutions 
both in Nigeria and overseas. These scholarships are 
currently being awarded at the rate of over 200 a year. 
Over 3,500 Western Nigerians, more than from all the 
other areas of Nigeria combined, are pursuing advanced 
studies abroad, many of them being assisted by the 
Government. The great majority of these students are 
enrolled in United Kingdom institutions. 


Vigorous efforts are being made to eliminate mass 
illiteracy among adults in Western Nigeria. Literacy 
classes are held in schools, mosques, churches, village halls 
and community centres throughout the Region. An 
indication of the progress being made is reflected in the 
fact that in 1954 fewer than 4,000 adults were attending 
literacy classes while today enrolment in these classes is 
at the rate of over 43,000 annually. 


Much has also been accomplished in other fields of 
education. A Government Women’s Occupation Centre 
has been established at Abeokuta to train girls in dress- 
making, baking, needlework, machine embroidery and 
housecraft. 


In July 1959 a new £18,000 Civil Service Training School 
was opened at Ibadan in a move to increase the efficiency 
of the public service. 


The General Publications Section of the Ministry of 
Education launched a popular children’s magazine 
Awererin which now has a circulation of over 100,000 copies 
monthly, and also a Teachers’ Monthly with a circulation 
of 20,000 monthly. 


Western Nigeria is also credited with making the greatest 
progress in the Federation in the teaching and organization 
of physical education and has greatly expanded the regional 
library service. 


Although truly remarkable strides have already been 
taken in Western Nigeria with the Government allocating 
over £36 million to education between 1955-60, the regional 
leaders are far from satisfied. More and more attention 
and money will be given to education in the coming years 
in a bid to promote ever higher standards. Premier 
Awolowo has said that “‘a truly educated citizenry is one of 
the most formidable detarrents to dictatorship, oligarchy 
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and feudal autocracy. An educated and healthy individual 
with a sound mind in a sound body, is the strongest single 
factor in the rapid economic and social advancement of 
any nation. The pursuit of a welfare state is meaningless 
unless there is equal opportunity for all irrespective of the 
classes to which they belong. There can, however, be no 
such equality of opportunity unless all citizens have an 
equal chance, at an early age, of developing their talents 
and discovering themselves at the expense of the State”’. 


The first educational and commercial television services 
on the continent are being launched this autumn in Ibadan. 
No less than 50 per cent of daily transmission time will be 
devoted to education programmes for schools, adult 
literacy courses, advice to farmers and other public welfare 
services. The United Kingdom Colonial Office has 
provided the Western Nigerian Government with an 
education specialist in television. 


The Awolowo administration is determined to press 
ahead and utilize all the latest techniques to raise the 
educational standards and thus the living standards of the 
people. 


In its effort to provide the most up-to-date and effective 
educational services and to spread more rapidly the benefits 
of education the Government believes that television can 
play a major part. 


From the Ibadan station and, later this year from a 
second station at Abafon, near Lagos, educational pro- 
grammes will be beamed directly into schools and community 
centres. Special attention will also be given to a wide 
variety of public service programmes, to acquaint the people 
with their own nation and its development and occasions 
of special significance going on in the world around them. 
As soon as possible the television service will be extended 
to cover Benin and certain other areas of the Region. 


By 1960, under the same agreement with Overseas 
Rediffusion Limited, the Government will inaugurate a 
sound broadcasting service to cover the entire Region. 


Between them, television and radio will rapidly speed and 
expand educational opportunities for the masses. The 
unique television service in particular is expected to do 
more to stimulate the already tremendous craze for learning 
in Western Nigeria than any other single medium. 


RUBBER GROWING IN LIBERIA 


By N. G. Winter (Firestone Tyre and Rubber Co, Ltd) 


oozes out. That juice is similar to Rubber Latex, which 
is the raw material from which natural rubber is obtained. 
Latex is found in the stems, branches and leaves of many 
trees and plants but the most prolific source of latex are 


rubber trees, the best of which is the variety Hevea 
brasiliensis. 


I: YOU BREAK the stem of a dandelion a sticky, white juice 


The earliest mention of rubber in print is contained in 
reports brought back from the New World by explorers in 
the 15th and 16th centuries. Pieces of rubber and articles 
made of it were taken back to Europe as curiosities but the 
material was turned to very little use for many years and 


even when scientists tried to do something with it they 
encountered many difficulties, until Charles Goodyear, 
in trying to find a way to prevent the rubber from becoming 
sticky in hot weather and brittle in cold weather, discovered 
the processs of “‘vulcanisation”. This was the turning 
point in the history of rubber and might even be regarded 
as one of the important landmarks in human history. 


When the secret was found the Industrial Revolution was 
under way, men were learning about steam and electricity 
and building machines to use this power, but machines, like 
Watt’s steam engine, Fulton’s steamboat and Morse’s 
telegraph, all had serious faults to which rubber was found 
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to be the answer. It was elastic, airtight, water-tight and 
a non-conductor of electricity and with its aid the new 
machines could be made safer and more efficient. Many 
new uses were found and the demand increased at a sur- 
prising rate. Brazil and other South American countries 
to which the rubber tree is native immediately responded 
with increased output and an attempt was made—not too 
successfully—to cultivate rubber in plantations. 

In 1876 Sir Henry Wickham, an English planter, brought 
to England a large quantity of seeds of the Brazilian variety 
of rubber, Hevea brasiliensis. The seeds were planted in 
Ceylon and Malaya and were the foundation of all rubber 
plantations in the Far East. 

Following the discovery of the process of vulcanisation, 
industry began to find many more uses for rubber, among 
which were tyres for bicycles and the newly-invented 
automobile. The need for rubber for tyres caused a 
“rubber rush” like the Gold Rush of 1849 and traders went 
to Brazil in large numbers. Demand was so great that the 
wild product collected there was insufficient and the 
new plantations stepped into the breach. Plantation rubber 
was more easily collected, cleaner, and more uniform in 
quality. Rubber plantations in the Far East increased 
their acreage and output until, by 1914, supply caught up 
with, and overtook, the demand. 

The United States of America were probably the largest 
of the world’s manufacturers and users of rubber products 
and it was felt by many Americans that they should have 
more control over the supply of rubber. Harvey S. 
Firestone, founder of the world’s leading tyre manufacturing 
organisation, was active in stimulating interest in the 
problem and Congress agreed to spend half-a-million dollars 
to study lands where Americans might grow their own 
rubber. After much research and experimentation, the 
Republic of Liberia was found to be eminently suitable for 
the cultivation of rubber trees and thousands of acres were 
leased by Mr. Firestone, cleared and planted. Now the 
Firestone Company have over 90,000 acres of plantation 
in Liberia producing high-grade rubber. 

The Hevea tree needs a hot, wet climate, is not too 
particular about the quality of the soil, although the better 
the soil the better the amount and quality of latex produced. 
In its natural surroundings, Hevea, which is a straight, tall 
tree, often reaches a height of some 100 feet but the usual 
height of a plantation tree is about 40 or 50 feet and it 
may measure as much as 7 feet in circumference at the base. 
Shiny, oval, dark green leaves grow in groups of three. 
blossoms are small and pale yellow, and the seed pods each 
contain three smooth, brown seeds. When ripe, the seed 
pods burst with a loud report and the seeds are scattered 
as much as 100 feet. The Hevea needs plenty of space and 
light and the scattering of the seeds helps them to take root 
and grow sturdily. 

Seeds of the best latex-producing trees are planted while 
seeds of poor producers are destroyed. When a seedling 
is about a year old, a small flap is slit in the bark of the 
tree near the ground. Under the flap is slipped a bud cut 
from a champion, or high-yielding tree. The grafted bud 
is kept bandaged in place until it has grown onto and become 
a part of the year-old seedling. When the bud has sent 
out a new shoot, the original trunk is cut off. The shoot 
becomes the main trunk of a new, strong tree. 

By this grafting method, a champion tree can become the 
mother of many trees on a plantation. Still a second graft 
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Tapping a rubber tree on the Firestone plantations, Liberia. 
( Firestone Tyre and Rubber Co, Ltd) 


may be made later with a bud from a tree known to be 
resistant to certain leaf diseases. The resulting tree has a 
good, strong root system, a trunk that gives lots of latex 
and leaves that will fight off disease. 

When the tree is about six or seven years old, it may be 
tapped for latex. At this age, the yield is small but as the 
tree gets older the yield increases, until when mature it may 
produce from one to four gallons of latex each year. An 
acre of strong, grafted trees yields about 1,500 pounds of 
dry rubber in a year. 

On some plantations, the latex is collected every second 
day, except during the very rainy season, when men cannot 
work in either jungles or groves. On other plantations, 
trees are tapped every day for 15 days and then allowed to 
rest 15 days. 

Scientists have never been able to decide why nature 
provided a tree with latex. Unlike sap, it does not seem 
to carry nourishment, nor does it appear to be meant as 
a protection against insects or animals, although it does 
serve that purpose sometimes. 

As it comes from the tree, latex is 50-60 per cent water, 
30-35 per cent pure rubber, and 8-12 per cent resins, 
proteins, sugars and mineral matter. In some ways it may 
be compared with cow’s milk. The rubber particles are 
suspended in the fluid much as butterfat particles are found 
in cow’s milk. If the liquid is left to settle, the solids will 
coagulate on top, leaving a watery layer below, just as 
cream will rise to the top leaving skim milk below. The 
addition of almost any acid will hasten the process of 
coagulation. Even without acid, the latex will soon sour 
and curdle just as milk does and to keep it in liquid form, 
ammonia must be added. 
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RUBBER IN WESTERN NIGERIA 


by a Correspondent 


look like a forest through which an atomic battle has 

recently been fought. Giant trees lie prostrate and 
blackened, and their stumps, eight or ten feet in diameter, 
dot the landscape like huge gravestones. 

In an incredibly short time the bush has been hacked 
down and burned off and thousands of acres of the rich soil 
of Western Nigeria have been bared for cultivation. No 
machinery could move through the jumble of felled trees 
and the creeping green undergrowth which has sprung up 
in the few days since the last fires died down, but between, 
over and around the waste timber, moves an army of 
workers, carrying shovels, string and sticks of wood— 
their simple planting apparatus. An African supervisor, 
dressed in heavy khaki in spite of the broiling sun, is shout- 
ing, gesturing and cajoling the labourers. 

This is the rubber plantation at Araromi, where one of 
the most promising of the agricultural undertakings 
launched by the Western Region Government is taking 
shape. The estate covers 7,800 acres, most of it virgin soil, 
and the young trees which have been planted there in the 
past two years have grown with a vigour which has amazed 
and delighted the seasoned rubber planters from Malaya 
who are directing the Western Nigeria Development 
Corporation’s effort to bring their region of Nigeria into the 
picture as one of the world’s important rubber producing 
areas. 

It is one of three large plantations which the Western 
Nigeria Development Corporation has established. One 
of these, at Ilushin, not far from Araromi, is being operated 
in partnership with the Colonial Development Corporation 
and the Nigerian Joint Agency Limited, a consortium 
of Malayan companies which have pooled part of their 
reserves to invest in Western Nigeria. 

There are indications that this type of partnership 
arrangement between the Government of the Western 
Region and foreign investors will be extended in the future. 
The Premier of the Western Region, in a recent statement, 
assured rubber growers, apprehensive about the future in 
the Far East, that they would be welcome in Western 
Nigeria. Moreover, he gave an unequivocal assurance 
that owners of large plantations would be “‘free to take the 
risks which are attendant upon selling directly in the 
world market” and would, thus, be exempted from any 
future Government plans for the marketing of rubber 
grown by small-holders. 

Of this vast country’s three regions, the Western and 
Eastern States have already launched rubber growing 
programmes but it is from the Western Region that 95 per 
cent of Nigeria’s rubber production has come in the past 
and it is in this uncrowded area that growers can find a 
small cadres of experienced labour and thousands of acres 
of unpopulated land ideally suited for rubber. 

The experience at Araromi gives an indication of Western 
Nigeria’s potential. Located in Ondo Province, not too 


Te ROLLING ACRES that stretch off toward the horizon 


far from the port of Lagos, Araromi was a vast tangle of 
jungle until three years ago. Then the first 400 acres of 
bush were cleared and planted. 

Timber of commercial value, such as mahogany, was 
sent to the sawmill, while the rest was burned off carefully, 
leaving the area cluttered with huge trees and stumps, 
which will rot away in a few years. 

Running out straight rows through the cleared area, the 
labourers first set out seedlings grown in the nursery at 
Araromi. A year later, bud grafts were made onto these 
young trees from high-yielding stock imported from 
Malaya and Liberia. In the following two years, a total of 
3,550 acres was planted and the work of clearing, planting 
and grafting high-yield stock onto roots of native trees 
continues. Seedlings from 1} million plantings in the 
nursery have been set out. 

The operation of budding, a delicate task much akin to 
grafting on fruit trees, was entirely new to the labour in the 
area. With lessons from specialist staff, who had 
learned the art in Malaya, the Nigerian workers soon 
acquired the technique and can now be counted upon to 
obtain 90 per cent success under nursery conditions. 

The Malayan Rubber Research Institute has helped the 
Western Nigeria Development Board in carrying out 
extensive fertilizer trials. It is believed that these trials 
will be useful in determining the most beneficial fertilizer 
mixture for other types of soils in future rubber plantings 
in the Region. 

To make sure that the bush does not rise up and smother 
the narrow-trunked rubber seedlings, a leguminous cover 
crop has been planted between the rows which nourishes 
the soil and blankets weed growth. 

Tapping is to begin in 1961, when the yield is expected to 
be about 168,000 pounds. By 1968, when the entire 
acreage is in production, the estate is expected to yield 
7,500,000 pounds annually. On acres where the newest, 
high-yielding types of rubber are planted, it is hoped to 
obtain 1,200 pounds per acre. 

At Ilushin it is planned ultimately to have 8,000 acres 
under rubber. Some 700 acres were cleared for planting 
last summer and a nursery has been established with high- 
yielding clonal seed of Malayan origin. The development 
of an additional 4,300 acres is projected immediately and 
another 3,000 acres will be brought into production 
eventually. 

The Araromi and Ilushin estates, when in full production, 
will cover nearly 20,000 acres and will employ more than 
3,000 workers. Houses and the necessary buildings for 
health, welfare and recreational facilities have already been 
built and a large force of labourers is now being trained in 
the delicate work of budding, tapping and handling the 
product of the “‘weeping wood”. The next step at both 
estates will be the building of processing factories. These 
will be located in the centre of the estates, with roads 
reaching out like spokes of a wheel through the plantations. 


(continued on page 24) 
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An African customer shopping in the “self-service” department of the 
United Africa Company’ s Kingsway Shop in Kano. (UAC Photo Library) 


N THE PAST the desert lying to the northern hinterland of 

West Africa restricted the development of overland trade 

routes to other parts of the continent except for those 
pioneered by a few camel trains. Nearer the coast the 
tribal groups were in general hostile to one another and 
their simple needs could be met without recourse to mutual 
trade. On the other hand, the coast itself, dotted with 
innumerable creeks and lagoons, was a natural attraction 
for the early mariners from Asia Minor and Europe who 
brought with them exotic goods such as textiles, beads, iron 
and copper bars to exchange for gold, palm oil and other 
tropical produce. From these early beginnings West 
Africa’s overseas trade has grown steadily until it now 
exports over £260 million worth of agricultural and mineral 
products, mostly in semi-processed form. In return it 
imports some £280 million of manufactures, particularly 
capital goods, to meet the needs of government and private 
development programmes and of the increasing number of 
local industries. 

At least five centuries of commercial dealings with the 
western world have endowed West Africans with a proclivity 
for trade that is often lacking in other parts of the continent. 
The shortage of local capital relative to that of man (and 
woman) power has encouraged the proliferation of petty 
traders. It is interesting to contrast the development of 
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indigenous merchants with that of the expatriate trading 
firms. 

The merchandize trade has always been highly competi- 
tive. This competition, allied to the risks of operating in 
territories dependent on the fluctuating proceeds of a 
limited range of primary products, has made it difficult to 
plough back profits at a rate sufficient to support a large 
expansion in the business of any one firm. Expatriate 
merchants tended to expand by amalgamating with one 
another, either voluntarily or involuntarily, to escape 
impending bankruptcy. It was only when they had reached 
a size which provided them with a cushion of reserves 
against a temporary slump that they could rely on internal 
resources to finance their continued expansion. The over- 
seas firms have had the advantage of access to their own 
banking system for short-term capital and to the London 
Capital Market for longer term finance. They are also 
more familiar with, and consequently more ready to take 
advantage of, the joint stock form of enterprise. 

On the other hand, African traders, although many of 
them have achieved a monthly turnover running into several 
thousands of pounds, generally have businesses which have 
remained fairly small by modern standards. For them, 
trading is a highly personal activity and they have rarely 
got together to pool their resources and to form larger 
trading units by a process of amalgamation. It is sometimes 
suggested that their disinclination to do so stems from a 
feeling that the Government would thereby obtain a more 
accurate idea of their earnings. But there are two other 
reasons of perhaps greater validity. 


The first is that most African traders have had little 
opportunity to acquire the skills and techniques of modern 
business and accountancy. The remedy is being found 
partly by means of courses at technological and university 
colleges, and partly by means of the practical training 
afforded by the expatriate firms. 

The second is the shortage of capital referred to above. 
Yet the difficulties in the way of African traders obtaining 
capital are often exaggerated. In some instances Govern- 
ment Corporations have been set up to make loans to 
individual businessmen. There are limitations to the 
amount of money that can be made available from public 
funds in this way both on grounds of principle and because 
of the practical difficulties involved. A fruitful source of 
funds has been the supply of short term credit by the larger 
merchant firms. These firms have become adept at gauging 
the traders to whom they can risk issuing goods on credit, 
sometimes against security in the form of a cash deposit but 
frequently without such a safeguard. The United Africa 
Company has on its books no less than 11,000 African 
traders with credit accounts. Many have relied entirely 
on that company’s credit and supplies and they sell between 
them about £35 million of goods annually. The accounts 
range from that of the petty trader turning over a few 
pounds a month tothose exceeding £10,000a monthand more. 
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African traders often have the impression that the 


commercial banks discriminate against their borrowing, 
and that African deposits are used to finance non-African 
traders. In fact, the banks are actuated solely by com- 
mercial motives. They have to strike a judicious balance 
between a desire to promote local economic development— 
which is in their own long-term interest, and their duty to 
their depositors to lend only to borrowers who seem reason- 
ably credit-worthy. If any prejudice against African cus- 
tomers existed in the past it is certainly absent to-day. There 
is evidence of a growing willingness on the part of African 
traders to make use of the services of the banks and to 
entrust them with a larger volume of their savings. As 
Africans become increasingly familiar with banking 
facilities, they make greater use of them and build up a 
record of regular transactions which gives the banks 
greater confidence in their credit-worthiness. 

The current West African commercial scene reveals that 
marked changes have taken place during the post-war years. 
A much larger share of the import trade in merchandise and 
of the purchasing of produce for export is now in the hands 
of Africans. The expatriate firms are specializing more and 
more on the marketing and servicing of such technical 
goods as machinery, motor-cars, radio and _ television 
equipment and refrigerators. The goods which were the 
original basis of West Africa’s import trade, salt, sugar, 
flour, etc., are increasingly being dealt with by Africans. 
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They have shown that they can do this, and buy produce 
for the marketing boards, as efficiently as the older firms, 
and, in fact, because of their lower overheads, more 
cheaply. 

The adaptation to changing circumstances has involved 
the expatriate firms in importing engineers and technicians 
from overseas, and in setting up their own training schemes 
whereby Africans can themselves acquire the technical 
skills need to service and operate the equipment marketed. 
The United Africa Company has established seven technical 
training schools, five in Nigeria and one each in Ghana and 
Sierra Leone, at which nearly 400 apprentices and craftsmen 
are undergoing training. It cost over £200,000 to construct 
and equip the schools, while another £125,000 is spent 
annually on operating costs. 

Providing Africans with the opportunity to fill technical 
posts is a natural corollary to the practice of Africanizing 
their management which some expatriate firms have long 
pursued. Such firms have come to identify themselves 
more and more closely with the West African countries in 
which they operate: and have given practical demonstration 
of this by forming local companies and by giving Africans 
a progressively larger share in their management. They 
are able to combine loyalty to West Africa with the advan- 
tages of membership of international trading concerns and 
can draw on their parent companies for the latest merchan- 
dise, marketing ideas and techniques. 

The ancient founders of these firms came to West Africa 
to help to develop the region’s natural resources of agricul- 
tural and mineral products. In doing so they and their 
successors have also helped to develop the latent African 
ability for trading. By advice, example and the supply of 


credit, firms from overseas have gladly helped to secure the 
emergence of the indigenous businessmen who provide 
the background to the expansion of commerce in West 
Africa to-day. 
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“Africon trade. s outside ‘their store near Lagos. (UAC Photo Library) 
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ELEKTROIMPEX 


HUNGARIAN TRADING COMPANY 
for 
TELECOMMUNICATION 
AND PRECISION GOODS 
BUDAPEST V., NADOR U.2!. /HUNGARY/ 


Letters: Budapest 62, P.O.B. 296 
Telegrams: ELEKTRO BUDAPEST 








Sound Amplifier Installations 
Public-Address Systems for Sports 
Stadia 
Loudspeakers 
Race-Finish Recording Apparatus 
Selenium, Valve and Tank Rectifiers 
Accumulator Charging Equipment 
Radio Receiving Apparatus 
Television Sets 
Tape Recorders 
8 and 16mm Sound-Film Projectors 
Photo Cameras 
Telescopes—Magnifying Glasses 
Spectacle Lenses—Spectacle Frames 
Vacuum Flasks 
Alarm Clocks—Special Clocks 
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HUNGARIAN-AFRICA 
FOREIGN TRADE 


The considerable increase in the volume of Hungarian 
foreign trade with African countries is closely connected 
with the national independence achieved by a number 
of these states. Experience so far has proved that 
Hungary is in a position to supply African countries with 
consumer goods, and that its heavy industry, especially 
in engineering, can afford effective aid to these countries in 
their programmes of industrialization. At the same time, 
imports of numerous industrial raw materials and food- 
stuffs can be received from African states. 

Trade relations with the United Arab Republic are of 
long standing. It was nearly 30 years ago that the first 
trade agreement between Hungary and Egypt was signed. 

The types of export goods supplied by Hungary have 
undergone considerable change over the past years. In 
the past, products of the Hungarian light industry made up 
the overwhelming majority of goods delivered to Egypt; 
to-day more than the half of the total exports are comprised 
of commodities of the heavy industry. Among these, the 
Nile bridge at Helouan, completed in the autumn of 1958, 
and the thermal power station, of a total output of 35 Mw, 
at El Tabin, to be completed soon, should be mentioned. 
Certain units of the power station are already supplying 
energy. The products of the vehicle industry are among the 
most important export items supplied to the United Arab 
Republic. 

Among the products of the Hungarian heavy industry 
supplied are tug-boats operating at Latakia port, modern 
floating cranes and telecommunication equipment. 

In addition, a rich choice of consumer goods is also 
contained in the list of exports, which ranges from household 
goods and sanitary products, pharmaceutical, photo- 
graphic articles and other chemicals to locks, padlocks and 
sport goods. 

Hungary is an important buyer of Egyptian cotton, which 
is a necessary raw material of her textile industry. Another 
important aspect of the two countries’ relationship is the 
substantial assistance Hungary extends to the United Arab 
Republic by enabling a great number of Egyptian industrial 
specialists to study methods of Hungarian industrial 
production on the spot. 

Trade with the Sudan is quite recent. It is based on a 
payment agreement signed in 1955. A more comprehensive 
agreement of the barter type was signed in Budapest in 
November, 1958. The results of this agreement are already 
showing. The volume of exports to the Sudan, the 
counterpart of which is essentially also cotton, reached in 
the first quarter of 1959 the. average volume achieved in 
previous years in the course of twelve months. The Sudan- 
ese Commercial Organizations seem to be satisfied with 
the quality of the consumer goods imported from Hungary, 
as they have declared their intention further to increase the 
extent of the turnover. 

Commercial relations with Morocco were started after 
the second world war. Two years ago, in the course of 
their visit to Morocco, Hungarian experts of industry and 
commerce studied the possibilities of developing trade 
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relations. Their activity resulted in the first trade agree- 
ment signed on | November 1957. Exports include 
textile goods, iron ware, incandescent lamps, radio sets, etc. 
Each year Hungary takes part in the Casablanca Fair, and 
the Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Trade has a permanent 
representative in Casablanca. 

Since the war years, the volume of trade with Tunisia has 
been gradually increasing. To-day Hungarian industrial 
products, such as enamelware, cotton goods, products of 
the food-stuff industry, radio receiving sets, incandescent 
lamps, have a steady market. With a view to strengthening 
business relations, Hungary takes part regularly in the 
Tunis Fair. It is intended to establish a permanent trade 
delegation in Tunisia in order mutually to explore the 
requirements of the market as well as further business 
possibilities. 

Hungarian exports to Ethiopia have also advanced in 
recent years. While exports to Ethiopia hardly amounted 
to the equivalent of a few thousand US dollars in 1955, 
in the first quarter of the current year they totalled several 
hundred thousand dollars, and are expected to exceed a 
million dollars by the end of 1959. The main Ethiopian 
purchases are textile goods, footwear, metal products, 
cosmetics and stationery. 

Hungary is in process of establishing trade relations with 
Guinea and Ghana. In February 1959, a Government 


(continued on page 18) 
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South Africa 


Mr. H. J. Gray, c.M.G., Senior Trade Commissioner in the Union of 
South Africa, Kerry Buildings, 238 Vermeulen Street, Pretoria. 

Pretoria. Mr. S. J. Gross, address as above. 

Carpe Town. Mr. I. Gray, Trade Commissioner, P.O. Box 1346, 
Phoenix Building, 42 Burg Street (Tradcom, Cape Town). 

JOHANNESBURG. Mr. A. Heckle, Trade Commissioner, P.O. Box 10101, 
Palace Buildings, 52 Pritchard Street (Tradcom, Johannesburg). 

DurBan. Mr. F. I. Lamb, Trade Commissioner, P.O. Box 845, 
United Buildings, Smith Street (Tradcom, Durban). 

Cape Province. Mr. W. R. Fryer, Trade Correspondent, P.O. Box 
48, Port Elizabeth. 

East Lonpon. Mr. C. P. Durkin, Trade Correspondent, No. | “Per 
Ardua”’, 3 St. Patrick’s Road, 


S.W. Arrica. Messrs. Lorentz and Bone, P.O. Box 85, Kaiser 
Strasse, Windhoek. 
BASTUOLAND. The Deputy Resident Commissioner and Government 


Secretary, Maseru. 


East Africa 


Narrosi. Mr. C. E. Dymond, Trade Commissioner in East Africa, 
P.O. Box 30133, Memorial Hall, Delemere Avenue, Nairobi 
(Britishers, Nairobi). 

Mompasa. The Regional Commissioner of Customs. 

Dar-ES-SALAAM. The Commissioner for Commerce and Industry, 
Dept. of Commerce, P.O. Box 234. 


KAMPALA. The Director of Trade, Dept. of Trade, P.O. Box 1331. 

ZANZIBAR. The Comptroller of Customs. 

West Africa 

Niceria. Mr. E. I. Oliver, D.s.0., 0.B.E., T.D., Trade Commissioner 
in Charge, Kajola House, 62/4 Campbell Street, Lagos (Tradcom, 
Lagos). 

Lacos. Mr. W. J. Cheesman, address as above, Private Mail Bag 


2060 (Tradcom, Lagos). 

EnuGu. Mr. E. J. Pearce, Trade Commissioner, 10 Station Road, 
Enugu (Tradcom, Enugu). 

KapuNA. Mr. J. H. Walsh, Trade Commissioner, D’Alberto Bogialle 
Building, Prince Edward’s Way, Kaduna. 

GHANA. Accra. Mr. R. W. B. Carter, Trade Commissioner, 4th 
Floor, Ghanabank Chambers, High Street, Accra (Tradcom, Accra). 


THE GamBiA. The Financial Secretary, The Secretariat, Bathurst. 
SierRA LEONE. The Director of Commerce and Industry, Freetown 
(Dircomind). 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


SoutH RuHopesia. Mr. J. W. Stoodley, Trade Commissioner, P.O. 
Box 984, R.T.A. House, Baker Avenue, Salisbury (Tradcom, 
Salisbury). 


Other Africa Territories 

BELGIAN ConGo. HM Consul-General, British Consulate-General, 
9 Avenue Beernaert, Sth Floor, Building Credit Congolaise, P.O. 
Box 8049, Leopoldville. 


Eritrea. HM Consul-General, British Consulate-General, 68 Via 
Oriani, Asmara. (‘Prodrome, Asmara.’) 
Eruiopia. First Secretary (Commercial), British Embassy, Commercia! 


Department, Premjee Buildings, Churchill Road, P.O. Box 858, 
Addis Ababa. 

ALGERIA. HM Consul-General, British Consulate-General, 6 Avenue 
Foureau Lamy, Algiers. 

CAMEROONS. HM Vice-Consul, British Vice-Consulate, Rue Joffre 
and Rue Castlenau, B.P. 4031, Duala. 
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FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. HM Consul-General, British Consulate- 
General, 9 Avenue Beernaert, Sth Floor, Building Credit Congolaise, 
P.O. Box 8049, Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. 

FRENCH West ArricaA. HM Consul-General, British Consulate- 
General, Rue de Docteur Guillet, B.P. 6025, Dakar, Senegal (Tel. 


2383). 
MapaGascar. HM Consul-General, British Consulate-General, 19 
Rue Amiral Pierre, P.O. Box 167, Tananarive (‘Britain, 


Antananarivo.’) 

Guinea. Second Secretary (Commercial), British Embassy, 
Box 104, Conakry. 

LipeRIA. HM Ambassador and Consul-General, British Embassy, 
‘Mamba Point,’ Monrovia. (Tel. : 464.) 

LisyA. (For correspondence concerning all Libya or only Cyrenaica.) 
The Second Secretary (Commercial), British Embassy in Libya, 
Sharia Omar Scennib 15-17, Benghazi. (For correspondence 
concerning only Tripolitania). Commercial Section, British 
Embassy in Libya, 30 Lungomare Badoglio, Tripoli, Libya. 

Morocco : 


P.O. 


RaBAaTt. HM Ambassador, British Embassy, 6 Avenue de Fez, P.O. 
Box 45. 
CASABLANCA. HM Consul, British Consulate, 60 Boulevard d’Anfa. 


TANGIER. HM Consul-General, British Consulate-General, 52 Rue 
d’Angleterre. 

TETUAN. HM Consul, British Consulate, Boite Postale 290, Alcazar 
de Toledo, 4. 

PorTUGUESE East AFRICA. HM Consul-General, British Consulate- 
General, 62 Avenida Augusto do Castelho (P.O. Box 55), Lourenco 
Marques. 

PORTUGUESE West Africa. HM Consul, British Consulate, Rua Diego 
Cao No. 4, Caixa Postal No. 1244, Luanda, Angola. 

SOMALIA. HM Consul-General, British Consulate-General, 7/8 Via 
Locatelli, P.O. Box 15, Mogadishu. 

SupAN. The First Secretary (Commercial), British Embassy, P.O. 
Box 801, Plot 1, Abbas Avenue, Khartoum (‘Prodrome Khartoum.’) 

Tunisia. HM Ambassador and Consul-General, British Embassy, 
5 place de la Victoire, Tunis. 





(continued from page 17) 


delegation from Guinea visited Hungary. In addition to 
different consumer goods, the experts from Guinea inquired 
about plants for the foodstuff industry, equipment for 
geological research and for telecommunication articles. 

In Guinea as well as in Ghana, the competent authorities 
are planning to utilize the hydraulic powers of the country. 
Hungary can aid both states in carrying out their pro- 
gramme by building hydro-electric power stations for them. 
To-day consumer goods prevail in the list of Hungarian 
export articles, which, however, can be extended by including 
machinery meant for the mechanization of agriculture. 

In August 1959, it was announced that an agreement had 
been signed with Guinea whereby Hungary would export 
*buses, agricultural implements, domestic electric equip- 
ment, radio sets, enamelled pots and pans, and knitted and 
woven clothing. In return she would receive agricultural 
products. Guinea also expressed a wish to receive technical 
assistance. 

Trade relations with the Union of South Africa are 
growing. Textile goods, metal mass-products and other 
mass products are supplied. Hungary is in a position to 
extend her trade relations with the Union of South Africa, 
as well. 
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GENERAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


World Bank Loans 
French Equatorial Africa 


A loan of US$35 million for the development of extensive 
high grade manganese deposits in the Gabon Republic was 
announced on 30 June 1959. The loan was made to the 
Compagnie Miniere de ’'Ogooue (COMILOG) which is 
incorporated in Gabon, and will be made available to 
finance equipment and services for general mining operations 
for the construction of a 45 mile cable way and a 180 mile 
railway connection to transport ore to Pointe Noire in the 
Belgian Congo. Construction is expected to take 3 years 
and the first shipments of ore are planned for 1962. The 
increased production of ore will raise the value of Gabon’s 
exports by some US$16 million annually. 


Algeria 


Talks have started between the World Bank and French 
oil companies of the Hassi Messaoud oilfield for a US$50 
million long term loan to finance the completion of a 
pipeline from the oilfield to the coast at Bourgie. This 
pipeline would be capable of carrying the 15 million tons 
of oil which it is expected will be produced annually. 


South Africa 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has approved a loan equivalent to some £4,143,000 
to the Union of South Africa. The funds will help to 
carry out a railway expansion programme which has been 
one of the chief objects of public investment in the Union. 
Twelve private banks are participating in the loan, without 
the World Bank’s guarantee, for almost £890,000 represent- 
ing maturities which fall due between December 1961 and 
December 1963. 


The railway programme is being carried out by the 
South African Railways and Harbours Administration. 
During the two years ending 31 March 1960, the Adminis- 
tration intends to spend the equivalent of some £173 million 
on railway improvements. The Bank loan, like the former 
loan of over £9 million made in December 1958, will be 
applied to the foreign exchange costs of the programme 
during this two-year period. 

Although the capacity of the South African railways has 
been greatly increased and two-thirds more goods traffic is 
carried than in 1945. the demands of the economy cannot 
be met. The Government has accelerated its railway 
investment programme with the objective of enabling the 
railways to handle all the goods traffic offered by 1962. 
This involves completion of much of the programme four 
years earlier than was originally scheduled. 

Work scheduled for the current two-year period includes 
the improvement of some 410 miles of line, the electrification 
of 640 miles of permanent way, and new construction of 
160 miles of branch and suburban lines. Some 530 
locomotives—electric, diesel and steam—and much rolling 
stock, principally goods trucks, will also be purchased. 
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The proceeds of the Bank loan will be used to pay for 
imports of locomotives and goods trucks, permanent way 
and electrification materials. All equipment is being 
purchased on the normal basis of international competitive 
bidding. 
Oil Refinery for Mombasa 

Over the past six years talks have been held at high level 
regarding the possibilities of constructing a modern oil 
refinery in the port area of Mombasa. In July a team of 
experts was due to visit the area and evaluate the potentiali- 
ties of the port as a possible site. The refinery would cost 
some £50 million. The Governor of Kenya, Sir Evelyn 
Baring, and the Minister of Commerce have exchanged views 
on the erecting of a refinery with the managing directors of 
the British Petroleum and Royal Dutch Shell group. 


United Nations Economic Commission in Africa 


The United Nations have provided a budget of 
US$500,000 to finance the Commission’s activities during 
1959, with a further US$200,000 should it be required. 
The Ethiopian Government have made available a suitable 
building to house the Commission temporarily until 
permanent offices can be built. 


An African region office for FAO is being established in 
Accra (Ghana) together with a small liaison unit with the 
Economic Commission in Addis Ababa. No definite 
decision has yet been reached on the establishment of 
sub-regional offices for the northern, southern and eastern 
areas of Africa. 


Mission to High Commission Territories 


On 11 September, an Economic Survey Mission left the 
United Kingdom to conduct a general survey into the 
requirements and natural resources of the High Commission 
Territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. 
It will also make recommendations on the utilization of 
the financial resources that are now or which might be made 
available to the Territories. The Mission is led by Professor 
Chandler Morse, Professor of Economics at Cornell 
University, USA, and consists of five members. It has 
been formed with the approval of the United Kingdom 
Secretary of State by the High Commissioner for the 
Territories in consultation with the International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development. 


New Projects in Natal 


In a little under two years some £21 million have been 
spent on new projects in Natal. The largest scheme is 
Ferralloys at Cato Ridge, between Durban and Maritzburg, 
where a £12 million manganese reduction plant will also 
supply coke and lime by-products. Standard Vacuum have 
recently completed a £3.5 million expansion scheme to the 
Wentworth oil refinery and Shell Petroleum has built a 
grease-making and blending plant for £1 million. The 
Rossburgh sugar refinery, belonging to Huletts together 
with Corn Products (USA), will produce high quality 
syrups and was built at an outlay of £400,000. A £300,000 
additional plant has been built by Metal Box in the industrial 
Durban suburb of Mobeni. Other plant has been con- 
structed by African Explosives for £750,000; Anglo 
American £1.5 million ; Courtaulds £8.5 million; South 
African Pulp and Paper (together with the Union Cor- 
poration) £1 million. 
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Sierra Leone—Liberia Highway 

It has been suggested that a high standard highway 
should be built between Sierra Leone and Liberia. Such 
a highway would be of mutual benefit although possibly 
beyond the present financial position of both countries. 
Both Governments would jointly seek to interest an 
international foundation in conducting a survey of the 
possibilities, with the end in view of attracting international 
capital for such a project. 


New Niger Bridge 

The Federal Government awarded the contract for the 
construction of a bridge over the River Niger to Taylor 
Woodrow, West Africa, Limited. The Niger Bridge will 
run directly from Asaba Town to Onitsha Town, and will 
be a toll bridge. Work on detailed plans of the bridge 
design have begun, and the actual contract will be signed as 
soon as the designs have been completed. Payment for 
he work will be spread over ten years. 


Tenth Colonial Office Summer Conference 

The tenth Colonial Office Summer Conference on African 
Administration was held in Cambridge between 25 August— 
5 September. The main subject for discussion was Rural 
Economic Development, considered to be the basis of all 
African economic progress. The Conference was attended 
by Ministers from Uganda, Eastern Nigeria, Northern 
Nigeria, members of provincial administrations and from 
agricultural and technical departments in British East 
Africa. Many others interested in African economic 
affairs were present and observers were sent from France, 
Belgium, Holland and the USA. 
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THE COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


of Courtaulds, Ltd. and subject to further assurance from the appro- 

priate authorities on water availability, road development, and effluent 
disposal, have agreed to form a joint company, Usutu Pulp Co. Ltd., 
to manufacture unbleached sulphate pulp for the paper and board 
industries. This project will be established in Swaziland and will 
have a total investment of more than £10 million of which approximately 
half would be equity capital held equally by Courtaulds and the 
CDC. The Company will work the CDC’s Usutu forests which lie 
just within the western border of Swaziland, cover 90,000 acres and 
have been planted over the past 10 years. 

This is the latest addition in Africa to the work of the CDC which 
was established by an Act of Parliament in 1948 for the purpose of 
assisting colonial territories in the development of their economies. 
The Corporation is organized to operate commercially and is required 
to pay its way. It has powers to borrow up to £150 million on long- 
term and £10 million on short-term loans at any one time, the money 
coming from the United Kingdom treasury and an interest at the 
rate current at the time of each advance is payable over the life of 
each loan. Long term interest starts after seven years, loans and 
interest being repayable by 33 annuities starting in the eighth year. 

While the Corporation is intended to assist colonial territories, any 
schemes which are in hand when a country is granted independence 
are continued until completion. Independent Commonwealth 
countries can appoint the CDC as managing agents or advisers to 
any project. 


I T HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED that the CDC together with the textile concern 


The total capital approved universally as at 31 December 1958 was 
£81,717,000, of which £54,574,000 was invested in Africa, the largest 
investment being £15,000,000 for the Federal Power Board to assist 
in the building of the first stage of the Kariba hydro-electric project 
on the Zambezi. 


At present projects under construction in Kenya number 8, Tangan- 
yika, 7; Uganda, 1; Central Africa Federation, 2; Northern 
Rhodesia, 1 ; Nyasaland, 3 ; Southern Rhodesia, 1 ; High Commis- 
sion territories, 12; Nigeria, 9; Sierra Leone, 1. £350,000 have 
been granted to Ghana for the Coast Construction Co. 


There are four regional areas in Africa—East, Central, West and 
the High Commission territories. 


East Africa. In the three territories there are 16 projects in hand 
with an approved capital of £15,824,000 of which £15,403,000 has 
been spent. Central Africa. Seven approved projects with capital 
of £21,960,000, of which £8,671,000 has been spent (the capital figure 
includes the £15 million loan for Kariba hydro-electric projects and 
£1.74 million for the Central African Airways Corporation). High 
Commission territories. Bechuanaland has five cattle schemes with 
an approved capital of £3.0 million of which £1.8 million has been 
spent. Swaziland, five projects with £9.1 million, spent £6.5 million. 
Basutoland, the only project is the investigations into the Ox Bow 
Lake scheme which are not encouraging. West Africa. Nigeria and 
Ghana. £4,026,000. Sierra Leone £75,000. 
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First US Ambassador to Guinea 
Appointed 

In June, Mr. John Howard Morrow was 
appointed as United States Ambassador to 
Guinea. Mr. Morrow becomes the first holder 
of this office. An American Embassy was 
opened in Conakry in February 1959 following 
the creation of Guinea as an independent state. 


Deputy High Commissioner’s 
Residence in Kaduna 


The Government of the Northern Region of 
Nigeria have offered to give to the United 
Kingdom a residence in Kaduna for the Deputy 
High Commissioner. This gift has been 
accepted and the Deputy High Commissioner 
will take up residence with his staff on 
independence. Gifts of lands and houses for 
the High Commission have already been made 
by the Governments of the Federation and the 
Western Region. 


Israeli Ambassador Tour of East 
Africa 


H.E. Mr. Eliahu Elath, Israeli Ambassador 
to the United Kingdom, has recently toured 
East Africa. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Eliashiv Ben Borin, a director of the Asian- 
African division of the Israeli Foreign Ministry. 
Mr. Elath’s visit is a further step in the forward- 
ing of closer relations between Israel and East 
Africa, who are afforded a direct sea route by 
the Red Sea. 


Libyan Representative to the United 
Nations 


Dr. Mohieddine Fekini, the first Permanent 
Representative of Libya to the United Nations 
has presented his credentials to Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold at UN Head- 
quarters. Dr. Fekini, who is also Libyan 
Ambassador to the United States, headed his 
country’s delegations to the UN _ General 
Assembly in 1956 and 1958. He was formerly 
Ambassador to the United Arab Republic. 


Western Nigerian Visitors to Britain 


The Western Nigerian Minister of Economic 
Planning, Oba C. D. Akran, and the Minister 
of Finance, Chief J. O. Odebiyi, accompanied 
by the Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of 
Economic Planning, Chief I. O. Dina, and the 
Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of 
Finance, Chief S. O. Adebo, arrived in Britain 
during July to attend the conference on 
Administrative Organization for Economic 
Development organized by the Royal Institute 
of Public Administration. 

Chief F. R. A. Williams, Q.c., Minister of 
Justice and Attorney-General of Western 
Nigeria, visited the United Kingdom during 
July to attend the meetings of the Federal 
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Nigerian, Government Committee on the 
Future of the Legal Profession in Nigeria. The 
Committee is studying the future of legal edu- 
cation in Nigeria after Independence, and the 
position of the Nigerian bar in general. Chief 
Williams will remain in this country until 
2 September. 


New Governor of Southern Rhodesia 


On 10 July 1959 the Hon. Humphrey Vicary 
Gibbs, 0.B.£., was appointed Governor of 
Southern Rhodesia in succession to Vice- 
Admiral Sir Peveril William-Powlett, k.c.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O. Mr. Gibbs has lived in 
Southern Rhodesia since 1928 and in 1951 was 
elected Member of the Southern Rhodesian 
Legislative Assembly for Wankie. 


Mr. Nyerere Visits London 


Mr. Nyerere, the President of the Tangan- 
yika Africa National Union, paid a visit to the 
United Kingdom during July. On a reputed 
four week holiday he planned to meet the 
Colonial Secretary and members of Parliament 
of all parties. Mr. Nyerere has said that he 
hopes independence for Tanganyika will not 





Tanganyikan Public Relations Dept. 


be delayed because of disturbances in other 
parts of Africa. The nationalist movement in 
Tanganyika is supported by all the communities 
and tribes and proposals made for a majority 
of elected Ministers in the Council of Ministers 
has been supported by all races. 


UK Consul General in Dakar 


Mr. J. H. A. Watson, c.M.G., has been 
appointed Consul General in Dakar. Mr. 
Watson, who is at present head of the African 
Department of the Foreign Office, will leave to 
take up his appointment during October. 
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International Road Federation 
Executive in East Africa 


The Deputy Chief Executive of the London 
office of the International Road Federation, 
Mr. W. G. Kennedy, was in East Africa during 
the last two weeks of May and the first week 
in June. The object of his visit was to urge 
the claims of road development in the territory 





to an International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development mission presently surveying 
the economy of Tanganyika. 

In Dar-es-Salaam Mr. Kennedy led a 
deputation consisting of representatives from 
the IRF and from the East African, South 
African and Rhodesian Road Federations— 
which met the IBRD mission and submitted 
Papers prepared by the road federations in 
consultation with industrial and commercial 
interests. These stressed the need for, and the 
value of, improving the Cape/Nairobi road, 
and more particularly the Tanganyikan sector. 

(Further information on this trunk road will 
appear in the October issue.) 

The IRF was established in 1948 to promote 
the improvement and development of highways 
throughout the world and it has three co-equal 
Offices, in London, Paris and Washington. 


Chief Sowole leaves UK 


Chief Sowole, the retiring Commissioner 
for Western Nigeria, returned home during 
September to take up his new post as Chairman 
of Western Nigeria’s Industries Promotion 
Commission. Chief Sowole will also become 
a director of the newly formed Television 
Corporation. 


New Director of UN Centre 


Mr. Purnendu Basu has been appointed 
Director of the UN Information Centre in 
Accra, which covers Ghana, Liberia and 
neighbouring countries in West Africa. Mr. 
Basu was formerly Deputy Director of the UN 
Information Centre in New Delhi. 
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GOODS and SERVICES 





BOAC New Express Service to Lagos 
A new express service London-Lagos 
started on 9 August 1959. The new service 
will take 114 hours, stopping only at Barcelona. 
On the return flight it will cross the Sahara 
desert in daylight, the first regular BOAC 
service to do this. The express flight will be 
flown experimentally for two months to 
determine its popularity. The aircraft leaves 
London at 7 p.m. on Sundays, arriving in 
Lagos at 6.30 a.m. on Mondays and leaves 
again on the return flight two hours later to 
arrive in London at 8 p.m. on Monday. 


Nigerian National Line 

The Nigerian National Line has become a 
member of the West African Conference Lines. 
Under the terms of its membership of the 
Conference the Nigerian National Line will 
operate a fleet of up to six vessels during the 
current year, up to eight in 1960 and up to 
ten in 1961. 

The first vessel, the m.v. Dan Fodio, was due 
to arrive in Lagos in May, to be followed by 
the m.v. Oduduwa. Negotiations for the 
purchase of a third vessel to be named the 
King Jaja are in hand. The Nigerian National 
Line plans to purchase at least 50 per cent of 
the vessels it operates. 

The Nigerian National Line is owned by the 
Federal Government of Nigeria, Elder 
Dempster Lines Ltd. and Palm Line Ltd. 
The last two are members of the West African 
Conference which also includes Guinea Gulf 
Lines. 


Proposed Brussels-Leopoldville Air 
Service 

N’djili Airport (Leopoldville) has the 
longest runway of any civil airport in the world, 
4,700 metres, which will enable Sabena’s 4-jet 
Boeing 707-320 aircraft to operate the regular 
Brussels-Leopoldville service from 1960 on- 
wards. 


New Leyland Depots in Africa 

Leyland Albion (Africa) Ltd. now have full 
spares and servicing facilities available for 
Leyland, Albion and Scammell operators in 
32 towns and cities in Central and Southern 
Africa. The two latest additions to this wide 
network are at Nelspruit, Transvaal, and at 
George, Cape Province. 


New Motor Assembly Plant in Nigeria 

A new Motor Assembly Plant covering 
40,000 square feet and costing £310,000 has 
been opened on an industrial trading estate at 
Apapa by the United Africa Company of Nigeria 
Ltd. When the plant is in full production 
about 30 units will be turned out each week. 

Parts will be imported from the United 


Kingdom and 100 workers will be employed 
to assemble Bedford trucks and_ lorries. 
Intensive training has been given to a number 
of senior Nigerian foremen at the Vauxhall 
motor works at Luton, who will in turn train 
Nigerians for work on the assembly lines. 


Extension to Cement Plant 

The Board of Directors of the Nigerian 
Cement Company Limited has approved plans 
for an immediate start to be made on an 
extension which would double the present 
Output of the works. The extension is 
estimated to cost £14 million. 


Soviet Aid to Ethiopia 

During July it was announced from Moscow 
that Russia is to give economic assistance to 
Ethiopia by extended credit facilities and that 
an agreement has been signed for a considerable 
increase in trade. This agreement was signed 
during the visit to the USSR of Emperor Haile 
Selassie. A school for 1,000 pupils, medical 
equipment and an aeroplane for the Emperor 
are part of the services listed. 


Volta River Project Contracts 
Awarded 

The contract for access roads for the Volta 
River Project preliminary works has been 
awarded to Parkinson Howard Ltd., in 
association with Sir Lindsay Parkinson and Co. 
Ltd. and John Howard and Co. Ltd. The 
value of the contract is £420,000 and includes 
the construction of two miles of road widening, 
three miles of housing layout, nine miles of 
new roads to trunk road standard and four 
miles of dam site construction roads. The 
work will take nine months. 


Blue Nile Viscount Service to 
Khartoum 

On 8 June 1959 the new Blue Nile Viscount 
Service from London to Khartoum was 
opened. Operated by the Sudan Airways, 
with an all-British crew provided by Airwork, 
who will also maintenance the aircraft, these 
flights are scheduled to run every Monday 
from Gatwick Airport returning fromKhartoum 
on Thursdays; the flight is broken at Rome, 
Athens and Cairo. 

By inaugurating these flights Sudan Airways 
become the first foreign scheduled airline to 
use Gatwick Airport. 

The cost of first class return tickets is £243 
(single fare, £135). Tourist class return fare 
£183 12s. (single fare, £102). Excess baggage 
is charged at 27s. per kilo and excess cargo at 
17s. 2d. per kilo for both classes. All further 
information on the Blue Nile Viscount service 
can be obtained through Airwork Ltd., 
Airwork House, 35 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
(Regent 8494) or through travel agents. 


United States Loans 

Nigeria. A loan of £200,000 for the establish- 
ment and development of industrial enterprises, 
including services, is to be granted to Nigeria. 
The funds have been made available through 
ICA from grants originally given to the United 
Kingdom under the Economic Cooperation 
Act, 1948, which will now be diverted to certain 
African territories as a revolving loans fund. 
The loans will be made to public liability 
companies incorporated in Nigeria and to 
registered partnerships and, in general, will 
consist of sums between £10,000 and £50,000 
repayable over 10 years. Each loan is subject 
to the approval of the Governor General in 
Council. It is hoped that these loans will 
Stimulate private enterprise and assist in the 
establishment of new small industries and the 
modernization of existing plants. 


Nigeria. A loan of £285,715 from the United 
States Development Loan Fund has been 
granted for the financing of a new warehouse 
on Apapa Quay in Lagos Harbour. A major 
port development programme has been in hand 
for some time and this loan will make a 
substantial contribution to its advancement. 
The warehouse will have a capacity of 15,000 
tons and will be the second of four which the 
Ports Authority plan to build; it will be used 
to handle exports of cocoa, palm kernels, 
groundnuts and other crops. The first 
warehouse was built in 1957 and there is now 
sufficient merchandize to enable the new 
building to work to capacity. 


Sudan. The United States Development Loan 
Fund and the Sudan-American Textile Industry 
signed an agreement in May whereby the 
Development Fund will lend US$10 million to 
help finance the construction and equipment of 
a textile plant in Khartoum, which will supply 
textiles made of Sudanese cotton for the home 
market. This will save foreign exchange and 
provide employment for some 1,500 workers. 
Up to the present Sudan cotton has been 
exported and the finished fabrics re-imported. 


Tunisia. US$2.4 million from the United 
States Development Fund have been granted 
to the Tunisian National Railways to assist in 
the purchase of diesel-powered and trailer 
passenger coaches, together with equipment 
for maintenance shops. Some US$2.0 million 
will be used to buy 12 self-propelled coaches 
and 25 trailer coaches, and US$350,000 for 
machinery and foundry equipment, which will 
also be available for the repair of agricultural 
tools and machinery. 





MASUREL FILS 
39 Avenue Jean Lebas 
Roubaix (Nord) France 
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UK Government Loan to Nigeria 
The UK Government has agreed to make 
available £15 million to help finance the 


current development programmes of the 
Nigerian Federal and Regional Governments. 
Agreement followed talks between Chief 
F. S. Okotie-Eboh, Federal Minister of Finance, 
and members of the UK Government. 


First Ghanaian Wholesale Company 
opens 
On September 1, Ghana Pan Electric Ltd. 
opened in Accra as the first wholesale company 
specializing in a particular field, domestic 
electrical products. The company aims at 
providing a comprehensive and practical 
service to retailers. All equipment will be 
tested before sale and will be guaranteed. 
Expert advice on sale techniques, store lay-out, 
display and after-sales service will be available 
to retailers. 


Franco-Tunisian Customs Union 

On 20 August 1959, President Bourguiba of 
Tunisia announced the abolition of the Customs 
Union with France which has been in force 
since Tunisian independence. This step follows 
discussions between France and Tunisia which 


were instigated after the devaluation of the | 


French franc. 

New custom tariff rates have been drawn up 
and a Tunisian customs system created which 
will assess import needs on the country’s 
economic necessity. French merchandise will 
be treated on a level with that of other countries | 
as from 1 October 1959. In this way the | 
Government hopes to be able to expand free | 
trade, to increase global quotas and to increase 
the number of valid trade agreements. 


Transfer of business 

On | September, the United Africa Company 
of Sierra Leone took over control of the whole | 
of the trading business, including motors, | 
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| which has until the present been conducted 

by the United Africa Company Ltd. The 
| United Africa Company of Sierra Leone is 
janennee in that territory and was until now 
| a holding}company only. 


New Plymill in Ghana 

African Timber and Plywood (Ghana) Ltd. 
is to build a Plymill at Samreboi. The cost 
of the project is approximately £700,000 and 
| production is expected to start late in 1960. 
The company, part of the United Africa 
Group, is already engaged in extensive 
| forestry and sawmilling operations. The new 
mill, which will be equipped with the most 
| up-to-date plant, will give employment to 
about 300 extra staff. 


W. Nigeria Oil Palm Mill 

An oil-mill of the Collin type to process 
fruits is to be built by the Western Nigerian 
Development Corporation on its oil palm farm 
at Apoje. Full production will be achieved 
| by 1963. A pioneer oil mill is already in 
| production. The total cultivated area of the 
farm is now 7,073 acres, 1,862 acres under 
| cocoa, 765 under citrus fruits and the remainder 
| planted with oil palm. 


Seven ton trucks reach diamond 
mines 

F. Perkins (South Africa) (Pty.) Ltd., have 
provided trucks to reach the diamond mines 
at Kau, 9,000 feet up in the Basutoland 
mountains. Seven-ton Seddon trucks powered 
by R6 M/C two diesel engines which develop 
102 bhp at 2,400 rpm have covered a new and 
hazardous trail over precipitous tracks carrying 
fuel oil and equipment for the mines. 
the present only Jeep type vehicles and heli- 
copters have been used to bring in supplies. 
The trucks will now be used to carry diamondi- 
ferous earth from the mine to the sorting plant 
several miles away. 
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Prospective buyers shop for television sets on 
display in the Western Region of Nigeria where 
regular services are now being established. 





TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


Guinea—USSR 


A long-term credit agreement on economic 
and technical co-operation was signed in 
August between the Republic of Guinea and 
the USSR. Details of the proposed aid are 
now under negotiation. 











Morocco—Hungary 

An extension of the trade agreement between 
Morocco and Hungary of 7 December 1957, 
was agreed in Rabat during May 1959. This 
agreement is valid for a further 12 months as 
from 1 May 1959 to 30 April 1960. The main 
commodities to be exchanged include textiles, 
agricultural and industrial equipment, hyper- 
phosphates, wines and iron ore. 


Morocco—Austria 

An extension of the trade agreement between 
Morocco and Austria was signed in Rabat 
during May 1959. The main items covered 
include cork and cork products, anthracite, 
diesel tractors and parts, industrial machinery 
and electrical equipment. 





Trade Fair 

An Annual Central African Trade Fair and 
Exhibition in Bulawayo to start in 1960 is being 
planned. The Exhibition will provide an 
opportunity for British manufacturers to dis- 
play their exhibits. Information can be 
obtained from the High Commissioner for 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Rhodesia House, 
Strand, W.C.2. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Directory of the Republic of the Sudan, 1959 
(25 shillings) and the Directory of Ghana, 1959 
(25 shillings). These books, belonging to the 





Up to} 





same series, both contain very comprehensive 


| factual information on their respective terri- 
| tories. 


The subjects covered include political 
information on the constitution, political 
parties, Parliament, etc., agriculture, industry 
and general subjects. They are illustrated and 
include a Who’s Who and Trade Index. 

Liberia’s Past and Present, by Nathaniel R. 
Richardson (£3 cloth bound). A full account 
of Liberian political and economic development 
from 1922 to the present. Biographical notes 
on important personalities, a calendar of 
events from 1822-1952 and an Appendix 
containing the Charter of the United Nations 
and other information are also included. 

All three books are published by The 
Diplomatic Press and Publishing Co. (Diprepu 
Co. Ltd.), 13 Cotswold Gardens, London, 
N.W.2, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
INTELLIGENCE 


Colonial Development and Welfare Grants 


A grant of £250,000 has been made to the 
University College at Ibadan. More than 
half a million pounds have been approved for 
education in Nigeria. In addition to the grant 
for Ibadan, a further £308,120 was made 
available for the expansion of educational 
services in the Northern Region. 


Dutch Exports to Africa 


During 1958 Dutch exports to Africa rose 
to 714.9 million guilders from 667.9 million in 


1957. Exports to the following countries 
increased (million guilders) Algeria to 9 
million ; French Cameroons | ; French West 


Africa8 ; Liberia 23.5 ; Libya 3 ; Mozambique 
2; Nigeria 3 ; Sierra Leone 4. 

A decrease was shown to Ethiopia and 
Eritrea by | million ; Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
2; Ghana4 ; Morocco7 ; Tunisia! ; Union 
of South Africa 7.4. Exports to the remaining 
territories was On approximately the same 
level as for 1957. 


Currency for Ghana 


The Bank of Ghana recently announced that 
notes and coin of the West African Currency 
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after 30 June 1959. The total amount of 
Ghana currency in circulation on 31 December 
1958 was £27,568,140. Of the West African 
Currency Board issues, £3,228,297 was still in 
circulation in notes and £5,743,444 in coin. 


International Agreement on Olive Oil 


The United Kingdom has ratified the 
International Agreement on Olive Oil, together 
with Israel, France, Morocco and Portugal; 
four other countries, Greece, Italy, Spain and 
Tunisia, have signed but not yet ratified the 
Agreement. 


The Agreement seeks to ensure fair com- 
petition among countries 


due to fluctuations of supplies on the market. 
It was adopted in Geneva on 15 February 1956 
and amended by a Protocol of 3 April 1958. 


Under the new provision the Agreement shall 
become effective on the day that the govern- 


|ments of the five main producing countries, 


Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Tunisia, and 
the governments of at least two of the mainly 
importing countries have ratified or acceded 
to it but not later than 1 October 1959. The 
United Kingdom.is one of the mainly importing 
countries concerned. 

However, in the event that only four of the 
five main producing countries and two of the 
mainly importing countries have ratified or 
acceded to it, the Agreement shall, if the six 
countries so agree, enter into force between 


| made 


producing and | 
exporting olive oil and to reduce disadvantages | 


New Currency for: Nigeria’ 

The issue of new currency to replace the 
notes and coins of the West African Currency 
Board started in July 1959, although this 
currency will remain legal tender for the present. 
New notes of £5, £1 and 10 shillings were 
available at banks throughout the 
country. A new 5 shilling note is being issued 
to decrease the need to carry large quantities 
of coin. A silver shilling is available for the 
first time and this will be followed later in the 
year by a penny. 


Rhodesia 


Import control has been removed for motor 
vehicles, trailer parts and accessories originating 
from the dollar area by Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 


Uganda 
The recently announced relaxation for 
imports from North America has been extended 


| to air conditioners and outboard motors, which 


likewise qualify for liberal licensing. 





J. T. Chanrai and Co. (Nigeria) Ltd., 
44 Marina, P.O. Box 362, Lagos. Importers 
of textiles, ready-made goods, hosiery and 
travel requisites, etc. The oldest Indian firm in 
West Africa. 





West African Travel Agency, 4-9 Victoria 
Street, P.O. Box 581. Telephone 23237. 
Lagos, Nigeria. Branches at Abeokuta, Ibadan, 


Board will cease to be legal tender in Ghana them. 


Benin City, Kano, Accra and Warri. Air, 
| sea and land travels and car hire. 





RUBBER IN WESTERN NIGERIA (continued from page 13) 


This will make it possible to bring the liquid latex from 
the trees directly to the plant before it coagulates. In the 
plant, it will be processed into smoked rubber sheets of 
International No. | quality graded as high as any from the 
Far East, according to present expectations. 

The oldest of Western Nigeria’s rubber plantations is 
near the village of Urhonigbe, in Benin Province, where the 
Government took up land in 1953. Here, there was a 
tradition of rubber growing by small-holders who had been 
tending and tapping para-rubber trees (Heavea brasiliensis) 
for about 50 years. Scattered over thousands of acres 
of bush land, these small, poorly maintained rubber 
plantings grow in dense, irregularly spaced stands. The 
peasant farmers, who had never been taught the techniques 
and skills of the Oriental rubber planter, were managing 
their holdings uneconomically and were turning out the 
lowest grade of rubber sold on the world markets, but that 
even this type of operation was profitable is shown by the 
fact that between 1934, when they produced some 2,300 
tons, and 1953, when they produced 21,000 tons, they were 
consistently increasing their plantings. 

These three large-scale plantations will hardly make 
Western Nigeria into one of the world’s biggest rubber- 
producing areas. Nevertheless, they will increase signifi- 
cantly the Nigerian contribution to the world’s output of 
rubber, which is now about two per cent of the total. 
Moreover, there are still thousands of acres of uncleared 


bush in Western Nigeria which, now that the pioneer work 
has been done, are known to be suitable for rubber planta- 
tions, a solid insurance against possible disturbances in the 
Far East and a potential guarantee to the United Kingdom 
of a dependable source of high grade latex for years to 
come. 

While the Government is anxious to encourage more 
foreign investment in large-scale rubber plantations in the 
Western Region, and is prepared to offer potential investors 
the best possible terms, it has, at the same time, no intention 
of neglecting its responsibility for helping Nigerian small 
farmers to improve the quality and quantity of their not 
inconsiderable rubber production. 

The latest move is the recruitment of officers to teach 
small farmers the correct method of tapping and modern 
processing methods. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Regional Minister 
of Agriculture and Natural Resources and other authorities 
have been touring the country warning rubber farmers 
against the deplorable system of slaughter tapping. 
Farmers everywhere are being urged to make use of the 
facilities provided by the Extension Services Division of 
the Ministry to help them to save trees and secure higher 
yields. Loans are being made available to rubber farmers 
and the Government has provided hundreds of thousands 
of seedlings. 

It is hoped that, as the three large plantations come into 
full production, showing the way for the Nigerian farmers, 
the small-holders will be carried along by their example to 
greater productivity. 
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HONG KONG AIRPORT 


This immense work, in which the Airfield 
projects out into the sea for a distance of 
over a mile and a width of 270 yards has 
been constructed by Gammon (Malaya) 
Ltd., in company with Dragages Ltd. The 
whole work was completed within three 
years and was opened on September 12, 
1958. 


~ GAMMON... 


CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 





Permanent and Independent Companies established in 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, EAST PAKISTAN, SINGAPORE, MALAYA, 
HONG KONG, GHANA, NIGERIA, BAHRAIN 


Gammon Companies have worked in the East for nearly 50 years and latterly also in West Africa. They 
plan and execute all types of Civil engineering and industrial projects, adapting the most modern methods 
of design and construction to local conditions. Because of their permanent and independent establishments 
abroad they are able to minimize currency exchange difficulties. 


J. C. GAMMON (ENGLAND) LTD., 202 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.| 
Telephone: Belgravia 6392/6 


London representatives to whom all enquiries should be made 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








Kassamali Ismail and Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 375, 
Mombasa, Kenya. 
atives. Requirements : 
fruits, corrugated iron sheets, patent medicines | 
and an types of merchandise. 


Seheden and Sons, Post Box 2256, Mombasa, | 


Kenya. 
hosiery, underwear, etc. 

A. B. Samson de Silva, Post Box 774, 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika. Camphorwood 
boxes, sandalwood ware, brassware and Indian 
carved tables. 


Box 181, Tanga, Tanganyika. All kinds of 


hardware and building materials. 

Mahomeddi Merchandise Mart, Post Box 194, 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika. Crockery ofall 
kinds, plastic goods, toys, perambulators, 
household electrical goods, toilet preparations, 
tubular steel furniture, leather goods. 





Bescir Selim Zeghellai, Giaddat oO. ‘Muktar 
95 Tripoli, Libya. 


Manufacturers’ represent- | 2092, 


Carpets, rugs, linos, mattings, felts, | Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 


| Khartoum, Sudan. 


Picea Sieadeane Stores Ltd., Post | cottonseed, domnuts, sesame, cereals, ground- 





Olive oil, mutton fat, raw | 


Nigerian Maritime Co., Private Mail Bag 
G.P.O. Lagos, Nigeria. Exporters of 


Tinned fruits, dried | Palm kernel shells, spices, oil seeds, beans, 


scrap iron, hides and skins, timber (sawn) and 


| logs, rubber, animal by-products. 


Rhodger Sales Company, P.O. Box 1853, 
Manufacturers’ repre- 


_ | sentatives. Requirements: Swimwear, worsted 


| piece-goods, knitwear, household linen, cheap 


| cutlery for African market, wool felt hats and 


canned foodstuffs. 


Osman Saleh and Sons, Post Box 633 
Exporters of gum arabic, 


nut oil, oilcakes, chilies. 


Mehta Stores, P.O. Box 184, Hargeisa, 
Somaliland. Cables: “‘Harshada”. Manu- 
facturers’ representatives. Requirements : 
Milk foods and products, provisions, preserved 
Sums, om, etc. 





Fazal Bhanji and Co., P.O. Box 2, Zanzibar, 
Export : Cloves, copra, soap, sisal, nuts, gum 
arabic, Olive wood, beeswax, Import: Rice, 


wool, hides and skins, groundnuts, almonds. | textiles, hardware, rayon and silk piece goods. 


1959 


| Arrow Development Agencies, 110 Dorben 
| Buildings, Cnr. Abercorn Street, 13th Avenue, 
| Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia. Agencies wanted for 
| furniture, cabinets and radios, furniture handles, 
| imitation leather, plastic leather cloth, foam 
rubber, foam plastic sheeting, cotton waste, 
electrical accessories, metal galleries for glass 
spheres, bicycle tyres and tubes, bicycle spare 
parts of every description. 


Leone Habib and F. Llo, 66 Giaddat Omar el 
Muktar, P.O. Box 370, Tripoli, Libya. Ex- 
porters of ferrous and non-ferrous metals, camel 
and goat hair, hides and skins, wool, woollen 
rags, shelled and unshelled groundnuts, etc. 
Importers of textiles, edible oils, cotton and 
rayon yarns, second-hand clothing, building 
materials, etc. 


African Produce Sales Co. Ltd., Dugbe 
Market, Post Box 111, Ibadan, Nigeria. 
Nigerian Produce merchants and exporters— 
timber, cocoa, palm kernels, shea nuts, rubber, 
etc. 





| Arc Engineering Supply Co. (Pty.) Ltd., 
_ | P.O. Box 8963, Johannesburg. Cables : 

Speedwell. Manufacturers’ representatives. 
| Requirements : Welding machines, welding 
| material and electrical material. 








Drink 


OVALTINE 


The World’s Best Nightcap 
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DRAFTING 
EQUIPMEN 


For the modern 
drawing office 
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ENGINEERS DIAZOTYPE SENSITIZED MATERIALS 

in a wide range of papers, cloths and films 

especially coated for use in any part of the world. 
ADM E I: 


* DACRE WORKS - BROOKLANDS ROAD 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY, ENGLAND. 
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on request 
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Biscuit Wrapping Machines 
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| e For small biscuit packs 

4 5 consisting of |-2 piles of rectangular 

‘ ; types — high-speed machine type HB 
4 has been developed. 






Its main features are: 


xe Output: 80-160 packets per 
minute. 


1 % Hopper feed — counting and 
. ranging of biscuits into piles in 
| a fully automatic way. 


% | or 2 wrappers from roll, outer 
° wrap heatsealed. If desired, 
d including tear type. 
° te End fold, which leaves the 
large areas on the packets 
entirely free from folds. 
: % Quick size-changeover. 
= % Closed-in design, incorporating 
: a 100% automatic lubrication 
system. ” 
In the course of over fifty years Swiss Industrial Company 
s activity in the field of automatic H 
5: packing, we have evolved quite a Neuhausen Rhine Falls 
th range of machines for a variety of : 
- consumer goods. Switzerland 
ng 





PULLER 





at the Alster Lake - and new Lombards Bridge 


Near City Centre 3 minutes from Main Station 
Telephone: 248001 Teleprinter: 021 1211 
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Far East & USA: Far East & Africa 


THE _ AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL LINE U.S. Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports to 
Philippines, Japan, Hong Kong, Indonesia and Malaya, rezurning to Canada and U.S.A. 


BANK ORIENTAL AFRICAN LINE Carrying passengers and cargo from Japan, Hong 


Kong, Philippines, Borneo, Saigon, Bangkok and Malaya to Mauritius, Reunion, East 


LINE and South African Ports and vice versa. 


ANDREW WEIR & COMPANY LIMITED | 
BALTIC EXCHANGE BUILDING, 21, BURY STREET, E.C.3 
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UNION MARITIME & COMMERCIALE - NIGERIA (W.A.) 
APAPA, 5 CREEK ROAD 








Cables : UMARCO 
Tel.: 55372 - 55081 - 55082 














SHIP BROKERS 
SHIPPING AGENTS 
STEVEDORES 
LABOUR CONTRACTORS 
TRANSIT AGENTS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
AGENTS 1.A.T.A. 





25 BRANCH OFFICES 
all over WEST AFRICA | 


= | | 


FREIGHT - TRANSPORT - PASSAGES to/from ANY DESTINATION 
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